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3 T= political party conference season is now upon us. Early 
hy this month the Labour Party holds its fifty-first annual 
conference at the Lancashire seaside resort of Morecambe, 


and later in the autumn the Conservatives’ annual jamboree - 
»will follow. Both’ occasions will be unique in one respect. ~ 


_The Socialist Conference will be the first since the war’ with 
the Labour Party in Opposition, and the Tory Conference 
will be the first with the Conservative Party in power. 
~ One of the ironies of the Labour Party Conference is 
that it is generally held in Conservative strongholds. The 
“destruction of many large halls during the blitz left very 
few towns with adequate accommodation. There are, in fact, 
_probably not more than four places in Great Britain capable 
_of really satisfying the needs of a big conference of this sort. 
‘Something like 3,000 persons invade the selected town, which 
“must be able to pees not only a very large assembly hall 
ut ample hotel and boarding house accommodation, to- 
sether with a good choice of smaller halls for the social 
nections taking place in the evenings. 


_ At Morecambe this month there will be over 1,200 dele- 
many of them with their wives or husbands. | In 
Idition, all Labour Members of Parliament and prospective 
andidates are entitled to attend as ex-officio delegates. 
Some 150 to 200 Party Agents will be there and something 
ike 300 pressmen. It is estimated that anything from 


the week of the great debate. © 2 

Not surprisingly, seaside resorts are very happy to wel- 
some delegates of Party Conferences at the tail end of the 

season, when in the ordinary way their-hotels and 
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*30,000 to £40,000 may be spent in Conference Town during — 


OUR GEORGE 


ec ce ii Mamie See | | He studied in the 
early hours of .the 
morning when he 
was a cotton worker. 
He became Chairman 
* . Sete SE) < 17 of the _ Lancashire 
County Council Edu- 
cation Committee, a 
Member of Parlia- 
ment and Minister of 
Education. George 
Tomlinson died on 
the night of Septem- 
ber 21 in a London 


z z i 3 22 hospital. He was 62. 


THE INVASION OF MORECAMBE AND HEYSHAM 


boarding houses would be empty, their places of amusement 
half full and their promenades deserted. They usually 
manage to forget their political prejudices and to endure - 
the invasion of the men and women from the interior with 
true British sang-froid. The men and women from the in- 
terior, when all is said and done, are the same men and 
women who flock to the same sort of resort in the same sort 


of clothes and with the same sort of accent as in the holiday ae 


season. 


Every now and again one of the natives may be hostile, 
but it does not happen often and it never produces ill feeling. 
At Margate two years ago an outraged citizen placarded the — 
front of his house. with notices telling the Socialists in rather 
offensive terms that they were not wanted. One evening a 
small crowd gathered outside the house and in any country 
but Britain-it might have looked as if an ugly scene was. 
about to be enacted. But no. The nucleus of the crowd was — 


_ an excellent Welsh choir, hastily scratched together from 


delegates from the Principality. They had come to sing 
“Bless this house.” 


The singing is one of the memories delegates always take 
away from Labour Party Conferences. It has become almost 
a tradition, from the first night when groups from different 
parts of the kingdom sing their local songs in the course of 


the Agents’ Social, to the deeply moving finale in the con- 


ference hall when the packed throng sings Auld Lang Syne. 
These giant conferences, indeed, strengthen political parties 
in-countless human ways not dreamed of by those: who study 
only the words spoken and the votes recorded. They are 


- things of the ‘heart, no less than the brain. 


THE MAILED FIST 
Gloves off in Egypt 


GENERAL NEGUIB made himself to all 

intents and purposes dictator of 
Egypt on the night of September 6, when 
he interrupted a Cabinet meeting to in- 
form the Prime Minister, Aly Maher, that 
either the law for the break-up of the big 
estates must be enacted immediately in the 
form desired by the Army, or the Army 
and the Prime Minister would have to part 
company. 

At the end of the Cabinet meeting, how- 
ever, Aly Maher presented only those chap- 
ters of the law regulating rents and wages. 
He announced the Cabinet’s agreement in 


Ali Maher rubs his brow at 
a Press conference shortly 
° bree before General Neguib, who 


= WORRIED 
Dies made him Prime Minister, unseated 


him after only six weeks in office. He was 
not moving fast enough for the General. 


principle to the redistribution of land, but 
added that the financial details remained 
_ to be settled. The Army then proceeded to 
action. Small groups of officers moved to 
_ the houses of leading Egyptian politicians 
and escorted them to the Military Academy, 
be where members of the former King’s en- 
_ tourage are still detained. 
_.. The following morning Aly Maher raised 
ep _ Objections to the arrests and asked that 
yi Se ticore should be ho more of them. General 
pp Negulb visited the Prime Minister at the 


~ -versation which lasted -45 minutes. Aly 
_. Maher then went to the Abdin Palace, 
be where the three Regents were already 


eter wards, he told newspaper men that 
his resignation was by agreement between 

+¥ the Army and himself. He said it was felt 
Rs et 5 


that the time had come to concentrate all 
power in the hands of a single person. 

Every: prominent Egyptian outside the 
Government was arrested. Supreme power 
became concentrated in the person of 
Neguib, who took over responsibility as 

rime Minister, Minister for War and 
Marine, and Commander in Chief. Within 
two days the new Cabinet had approved 
the Land Redistribution Bill, which repre- 
sents a first and vital step towards break- 
ing the power of, the landowners; the 
original appeal to political parties had been 
repeated, but in the much stronger form of 
an ultimatum giving parties one month to 
purge themselves or disappear. Investigat- 
ing committees were set to work checking 
the records of the multitudes suspected of 
corruption, and it was made known that, 
in important cases, persons convicted 
would be deprived of civil rights. 

The Land Distribution Bill was an- 
nounced as “ the first stage in the renewal 
of our economic and social structure.” Over 
a-period of five years, Egypt’s big estates 
are to be broken up and the land distri- 
buted among the fellaheen. The maximum 
permissible holding of land is fixed at 200 
acres, with an additional 50 acres for each 
of two children. Estimates of the amount of 
land thus liberated vary. Some place it as 
high as a million acres; others put it at 
about 700,000 acres (Egypt’s population is 
19 million). Meanwhile, a special tax five 
times the ordinary land tax will be levied 
on the acreage of estates in excess of 200 
acres. This should encourage landowners 
to sell land to the peasants. 

It is doubtful whether General Neguib 
foresaw at the time of his initial coup 
d’etat, on July 23, that events would lead 
him, in a little over a month, to assume 
what is virtually the réle of a military dic- 
tator: Since he compelled the abdication 
of King Farouk, he appears to have dis- 
covered that the roots of Egyptian corrup- 
tion lie deeper and more widely spread 
than he suspected, and that his appeal 
for voluntary purges within the political 
parties would be in vain until the leaders, 
themselves corrupt, were replaced. 

Neguib’s dictatorial methods will natur- 
ally create misgivings in democratic coun- 
tries. It would, however, be mistaken to 
attempt to judge the Egyptian situation by 
Western standards, and it must be ad- 


mitted that almost any régime would be an’ 


improvement on the notorious administra- 
tion of Farouk. Furthermore, it is most un- 
likely that the road to reform would ever 
have been thrown open by methods less 
drastic than those of the coup d’etat and 
at least temporary military government. 

It will be remembered that in Turkey, 
military dictatorship under Ataturk proved 
beneficial, and paved the way for the in- 


troduction of political democracy. On the. 


other hand, in other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, seizure of power by the army has had 
less happy results. It remains to be seen 
whether the Neguib régime will develop, as 
is to be hoped, upon lines which will raise 
the Egyptian people from the appalling 


conditions under which they have suffered | 


for so long. 


Russia and Germany 


The latest Soviet Note to the West in the © 


current series of exchanges concerning a 


German settlement was delivered on 
August 23. It ealls for a Four-Power Con- 
ference “not later than October,” and in- 
sists that the problems of drafting a peace 
treaty, 


holding of all-German elections 


veniently summed up 
quotation from the British Note of July 10: 


“Her Majesty's Government maintain ; 
their position on this question, namely, that ~ 
an all-German Government must partici- — 


pate in the negotiation of a peace treaty, 
and that, therefore, 


and an all-German Government established. 
Unification of Germany can be achieved 
only through free elections. The essential 
first step is obviously the determination 
that conditions necessary for such free elec- 
tions exist” 

In addition to the basic disagreement on 
methods of approach there is also a serious 
clash of views on a vital subsidiary ques- 
tion concerning the formation of a Com- 
mission to ensure that suitable conditions 
for genuinely free elections exist through- 
out Germany. The Western Powers have 
maintained from the outset that the Com- 
mission should consist of neutral observers 


appointed by UNO. The Russians at first — 


countered this with a proposal that the 
investigation be carried out by representa- 
tives of the four occupying Powers. They 


have now dropped this proposal, and in the 
latest Note they suggest that the Commis- — 


sion should be composed of Germans, 


appointed by the East German People’s — 


Assembly and the West German Bundestag. 


For good measure they have submitted: 


with this proposal the somewhat surprising 
observation that any United Nations 

“interference” in-the question would be 
an insult to the German people in view 


of’ its long-term political and parlia- 


mentary experience. 
It remains to be seen what the official 
bea es reaction will be. 


Plenty to talk about 


(jHou EN-LAI, Prime Minister of the 

new China, is aBain in Moscow. Two 
years ago he visited Moscow in the course 
of the protracted discussions between Mao 
Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist leader, 
and the Russians. His stay in Moscow has 
already lasted some weeks. Evidently there 
is plenty to talk about, and it may be sup- 
posed that the situation in Korea, where 
the Chinese “ volunteers” are acting under 
the direction of Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai, is one of the subjects of discussion. 


Another is almost certainly the economic 
relationships between Communist China 


and’ Russia., The joint Serrsie 


forming an all-German Govern- 
ment, and investigating conditions for the 
be dis- © 
cussed simultaneously. - Thus. it makes no © 
concessions to the quite different approach ~ 
of the Western Powers, which can be con- : 
in the following © 


before undertaking © 
such negotiations, Germany must be unified © 
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— to the extended stay of Chou En-lai 


- 


companies which have been set up to ex- 
ploit Sinkiang—and exploitation is the cor- 
rect. word—may well be on the agenda. At 
the last visit in 1950 the Chinese Com- 
munists obtained a credit of three hundred 
million dollars from the Soviet Union. In 
return they made large concessions. By 
the Treaty which resulted Russia retained 
control over- the Changchun railway, the 
combination of the old Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the South Manchurian Rail- 
way which had long been the line of Rus- 
sian and Japanese imperialist expansion in 
Manchuria. According to the Treaty of 
1950, the hold of the Soviet Union on the 
Changchun Railway was to be relinquished 
to China at the conclusion of a Peace 
Treaty with Japan, and in any case not 
later than the end of 1952. A Peace Treaty 
with Japan has been concluded, but not by 
Communist China or the Soviet Union. But 
the end of 1952 is approaching. It will be 
interesting to see whether the terms of the 
1950 Treaty will be carried out. _ 

There were similar provisions in respect 
of Port Arthur, a Chinese, port which was 
retained as a Soviet naval base, completely 
under the control of the Soviet Union. This, 
too, was scheduled for return to China at 
the conclusion of a Peace Treaty with Japan 
or not later than the end of 1952. The ques- 


tion of the adjacent port of Dairen was left © 
open. 


All these questions no doubt contribute 
in 
Moscow. The agreements reached by them 
will Base an interesting indication of the 
relations between Communist China and 
the Soviet Union. The Peking Government 
has frequently complained about the 


__ neutralisation of Formosa and claimed it as 


part of China’s territory. They have much 


» more cause for complaint about Soviet 


~ the two major Man¢hurian ports. 
- En-lai may perhaps be voicing these com- 


” CHEERS FOR CHOU 


domination of the Manchurian railways and 


Chou 


plaints in Moscow. 


go. 


calmly with hands folded. 
Party and the real dictator of modern China. Chou En- 
among other things they discussed 
\lihough Russia was at war with Japan for only one 
. Now that Red China is more firmly established, 


the position of Manchuria, 


GEORGE TOMLINSON 


The common touch 


E walked with kings—and kept the 
common touch. Rudyard Kipling’s 
definition of a Man applied perfectly to 
George Tomlinson, who died on September 
21 at the age of 62. He was Minister of 
Education in the Labour Government, a 
surprise appointment that worked triumph- 
antly in practice. 

George Tomlinson was born at Rishton, 
Lancashire. He started work as a cotton 
weaver at the age of eleven. ‘ People 
who’ve been given a good education don’t 
value it half so much as those who’ve had 
to sweat for it,’ he once remarked. “I 
want every child to have the chances I 
didn’t have.” 

When little more than a child in the 
mill, he would go to bed after the day’s 
work as soon as he had had a meal, in 
order to get up at midnight and study by 
eandlelight until 5 a.m., when it was time 
to start the day again. 

“George Tomlinson was one of the hest 
loved of all the Labour Members,” said 
Clement Attlee. ‘He combined a deep 
religious faith and a high idealism with 
sound common sense and a lively humour. 

“Long service on local authorities in 
Lancashire had given him a wide know- 
ledge of educational problems end a shrewd 
judgment of persons. When I wanted to 
know what ordinary working people would 
think of a particular policy I always asked 
him for his opinion. He did not. speak 


mmunist leaders applaud the Prime Minister of China at the 
aunty. W ide Next to Chou En-lai is Mao Tse-tung, | 
lai is now in Moscow talking ae 
i ince seize 2 
Orca inte enehirian vacuum in 1945 and refused to let 


is Chou En-lai having another try is 


week, she stepped into the 
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much in Cabinet but what he said was 
always worth hearing. 

“He had a most charming personality 
and had a great fund of stories which he 
would tell in his Lancashire accent. He 
would bring them -in most appositely in 
his speeches. 

“He was a loyal comrade to Mr. Bevin 
at the Ministry of Labour and at all times 
to me. There were those who doubted 
whether a man who had left school at the 
age of twelve could succeed as a Minister 
of Education, but. these doubts were soon 
dissipated. He had a very clear idea of 
what education meant and what needed 
to be done.” 


iron and Steel 
August 21 the publicly-owned Iron 


N 
O and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain, set up according to the National- - 


isation Act of 1949, published its first 
report. 
The Report covers to the end of 


September, 1951, a brief period of only 
seven and a half months. It virtually 
represents, however, the entire active life 
of the Corporation, for although another 
year has since passed, formal direction by 
the present Minister of Supply, in 
November, 1951, prohibited any further 
action by the Corporation to reorganise the 
financial structure or management of the 
companies without his consent. 

Profits of the State steel companies were 
running at an annual rate of £64 million, 
compared with an estimated £42 million 
in 1949 and £53 million in 1950. But this 
does not reflect a true picture as there was » 
a considerable ‘‘ windfall” profit during the 
period derived from the sharp rise in 
prices and other short-term factors. 

Production for the entire industry 
(publicly owned and private) in the calen- 


May Day Parade last year. He stands 
chairman of the Chinese Communist 

His last visit was in 1950, when, 
Japanese before the World War. 
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dar year 1951 amounted to -15.6 million 
tons of steel ingots and castings, two per 
cent less than the target and four per cent 
less than the record output of 1950. 
This was partly because supplies.of scrap 
left after the war, and particularly of 
imported German scrap, were drying up. 

But the main reason for the industry’s 
shortcomings was its longstanding back- 
wardness in modernisation: and develop- 
ment. It failed to produce any develop- 
ment plan until 1945, and in the statement 
of this plan it admitted that 40 per cent 
of the total blast furnace capacity needed 
replacement as well as steel furnaces pro- 
viding 30 per cent of current output and 
about a third of its rolling mill, sheet and 
tinplate capacity. 

A report issued in June by an Anglo- 
American Productivity Team pointed out 
that the size of most British plants is too 
small for efficient working by modern stan- 
dards. For the best results, it says, an 
integrated works making bulk steel should 
have a capacity of between three-quarters 
and one million ingot tons a year. But “ the 
average capacity of the 40 British steel- 
works making bulk steel in 1950 was about 
325,000 tons per year.” A five-year plan is 
shortly to be published in which it is esti- 
mated that capital expenditure to the tune 
of £60 million a year will be needed. 


The Board’s achievements 
--. In its brief spell of existence the Cor- 
- poration attempted to-forward reorganisa- 
tion and development which would. be 
' Yeally effective in the long run and not 
_ merely a patching up of the existing works. 
It began regrouping its companies “so that 
their common interests might. be better 
served, their services to the industry and 
consumers improved, and the financial posi- 
tion be strengthened.” ~ In particular, the 
‘Corporation held the view that in order to 
_ improve home supplies of raw material the 
_ 28 publicly owned iron ore producing com- 
_ panies needéd to be integrated. (At pre- 
sent they vary in size from one with 47. 
men to a major company with more than 
- 1,200 employees.) But opposition from the 
industry prevented the Corporation from 
going very far—and nowhere at all with 
the integration of the  ore-producing 


a The question of developing home ore 
BP production is closely bound up with the 


ederation (the powerful private associa- 
ion of the industry) to even out the losses 
on imported raw materials. There are price 
control orders fixing maximum prices for 
ns sale of these imports in this country. 


es as See The resulting heavy losses 
e partly offset by levies imposed on the 
lustry administered through a Special 
_ Fund. This tends to discourage any real 
competitiveness in the industry and to bol- 
“ ster up the less: efficient firms. The Cor- 


ration pressed for a review of the work- 
of the Fund, but this also still hangs | 


The only success in the steps which the 
Corporation attempted during its brief spell 
of activity was in redistributing the cash 
resources of the companies. Previously 
they borrowed from the banks at a rate 
of at-least 34 per cent and received only 
one half per cent on the surplus cash they 
deposited. The Corporation borrowed from 
companies with a surplus to lend to those 
needing. extra money for development, 


but at the same rate of interest (3 per- 


cent): ‘Thus some £19 million was re- 
distributed at a saving in interest charges 
of about £200,000 over the seven and a 
half months, while at the same time the 
money was used where it was needed 
within the industry. 

At every step the Corporation was ‘ham- 
pered in its.efforts by what the Economist 
describes. aS a_ successful ‘‘ rearguard 


action’ by the Iron and Steel Federation. 
The publicly owned companies are the 
predominant members of the Federation, 
yet “the Federation felt unable to accept 


Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. His 


MACMILLAN 
latest instructions enable 


Council houses to be sold to private 
owners at prices well below their real 
value. 

the claim that the Corporation should be 
represented at all-meetings of the (Federa- 
tion’s) Executive Committee.” Further, 
the Federation refused to recommend 
‘suitable men of experience for appoint- 
ment on the Corporation. Eventually the 
Corporation actually had to ask the 
Federation to recognise its responsibilities 
under the legislation passed by Parliament! 
An agreement was reached between them, 
but it altered the existing position very 
little. As the Report. puts it, “It became 
clear to’ the Corporation that until the 
political uncertainties were removed, it 


‘would not be possible 'to settle the long- 


term relations with the-Federation.” 

What light does the Report throw on the 
Government’s proposals to sell back the 
publicly owned companies _to private 


owners?, The. industry is very profitable; fg 
its total profits rose by 17 per cent in 1951 — 


- as to who is in need of a house. 


‘ general public, and now Mr. Macmillan is — 


and water rates. 


and it is likely to go on being profitable 
during the period of rearmament. Certain — 
subsidiary companies are particularly 
profitable. In March of this year Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins reported a profit of 
£5.3 million for six months against £7.3 
million for the previous 12 months. 
Stewarts and Lloyds earned £8 million in 
nine months, against £8.6 million in the 
previous year. John Summers had a 
trading profit of £2.9 million for nine 
months compared with £3.1 million for a 
full year. As in the case of Road Transport, 
somebody is going to get a bargain—at 
public expense. 


Castles in the air 


F houses were made of Ministerial cir- 
culars the last week in August would 

be remembered as the ‘start of a great new 
spurt in the country’s housing programme. 
On the 28th came circular No. 64/52 on the 
sale of council houses, followed by No. 
70/52. expressing the Minister’s views on 
houses to be built under licence, and at the — 
end of the week, out of numerical order, 
came circular No. 65/52 dealing with the 
provision of land for housing. 

The first of these circulars was issued to © 
inform local authorities that the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government has now _ 
given his general consent to the sale of 
council houses, either to the sitting tenant 
er, in the case of vacant property, to a 
person in need of a house for his own ex- 
clusive use. There is no compulsion on 
any local authority to sell its houses unless 
it wishes to; if it decides to go ahead, how- 
ever, it can apply ts own interpretation 
This is 
bound to mean that people well down the 
housing queue will be able, if they have 
the money, to jump ahead of other families 
in worse accommodation. a 

The Labour Party, both in and out of 
Parliament, has opposed this departure 
from the normal concept of Nee 
housing. 

Local authority pre-war housing estate 
have been maintained in good repair 
largely by means of subsidies paid by the 


asking that they should be sold for 20 
times the net annual rent excluding rates — 
In every case this would | 
be far below the present market price of 
the house ‘and after five years the new 
owner would be able to sell out with — 
vacant possession and make enough profit — 
to purchase a larger or more modern 
house. 

Post-war houses can be sold at the “ ‘alls 
in cost” to the local authority of providing | 
the house. Here again, unless there is a 
slump in house prices, the new owner will - 
be able to re-sell at a profit after five — 
years. 

Labour-controiled councils are phone: by 
certain to reject the Minister’s ‘suggestions 
outright. wk pies 4 Labour -BroUpS 


~ will no doubt attempt in some way to 
_ modify the proposals. 
The Minister’s general consent to the 
sale of such property will not in any way 
_ improve the housing situation or encourage 
the laying of a single extra brick. Local 
authorities already have the power, under 
the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts and 
the Housing Act, 1949, to assist house 
purchase. 

In the second circular also the Minister 
again showed his desire to help first those 
few people who have money to spare. 

He asked local authorities to inform him 
of the number of “live applications” for 
private building licences and the number 
of houses for which the authority are pre- 
pared to issue licences if additional licences 
Were made available... From this it would 
appear that more will be made available 
provided only that the Minister’s Principal 
Regional Officer is satisfied that there is 
sufficient building labour available. 

This new action of the Minister will be 
~ welcomed only by those who are financially 
~ capable of having their own house built. 
The third circular merely drew the 

-attention of local authorities to the neces- 
sity of ensuring that they should select and 
approve sites for house building three years 
in advance of the dates when house build- 
ing is to start. This 1s a commonsense 
~ procedure which all efficient housing 
* authorities should already be carrying out. 


- Sponsored television 


MOHE new B.B.C. Charter, which leaves 


petition with the B.B.C., has now been in 
- operation since July 1.. But the battle over 
- sponsoring is by no means over. 

_ The Government propose, in the words 
_ of the White Paper on Broadcasting Policy 

‘they published last May,‘to “permit some 
element of competition” in television 
- “when calls on capital resources make it 
— feasible.” In the House of Commons debate 
on June 11, David Maxwell Fyfe explained 
what this will mean: “. .. the competitors 
jn the field of television will have to provide 
their own equipment from their own finan- 
~ cial resources. This: means, in short, that 
© they will have to rely on advertisements 
and sponsored programmes for their in- 
come.” ! 
-. Commercial organisations will run tele- 


‘sponsors, who will sprinkle their pro- 


C55) —-— 


‘amme, the sponsors would influence the 
‘content and tone of TV programmes. Critics 
of. the Government declare that nobody 
_ with any’ experience of sponsoring in the 
oubt that this would vulgarise Britain’s 
‘programmes. SS eR 


es are bound to be associated with 


room for sponsored television in com- , 


vision stations and will sell time to business _ 
ammes with advertisements for~ their — 


Through their control over the pro-— 


United States dr elsewhere can have any . 


The people controlling sponsored pro-- 


Harry Earnshaw 


RESIDING OVER this month’s Labour Party Confer- 

ence at Morecambe is 61-year-old Harry Earnshaw, 

who was elected Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee after the 1951 Conference. 

Harry Earnshaw has been active in the Labour and 
Co-operative Movements for over 40 years, having joined 
the Labour Party in 1911. He has been a member of 
the National Executive Committee since 1942, and is an 
executive committee member of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Regional Council of the Labour Party. 

_A textile worker by trade, Harry Earnshaw is secre- 
tary of one of the smallest. unions in the country—the 


Amalgamated Association of Beamers, Twisters, and 


Drawers—with a membership of 3,770. His duties aften 
include acting as his own typist, clerk, telephone opera- ~ 
tor and doorman. He is also a member of the Legislative 
Council of the United Textile Workers’ Association and 
president of the Northern Counties Textile Trades 
Federation. 

. His knowledge of the textile industry led to his 
appointment to the Ministry of Labour Commissions 


which, in 1946, inquired into wages and conditions in the 


cotton and weaving industries. In the present crisis in 
the cotton industry he has been calling for stronger 
measures than those proposed by the Tory Government. 

Harry Earnshaw was for some years a member of 
the Blackburn Council and was made a JP in 1938. He 
has also served on the Board of Management of the 
Blackburn Co-operative Society. Oa 

During his term of office as Party Chairman, Harry 


~Earnshaw has visited New Zealand, Australia, Sweden 


and Yugoslavia. He attended the Belgian Socialist Party 


Conference as a fraternal delegate. 
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sponsored programmes would tend there- 
fore to express the big business attitude to 
life. “Kaleidoscope” could carry Mr. Cube’s 
campaign for “free enterprise’’ into a mil- 
lion homes: news commentators would in- 
terpret current events through the eyes of 
Unilevers or I.C.1. And, once the principle 
of sponsoring was conceded, it would not be 
long before it is extended to sound broad- 
casting as well as TV. Commercial inter- 
ests would put endless pressure upon the 
Government to bring this about. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Simonds, has already gone 
so far as to say that he hopes that spon- 
soring will be extended to radio before long. 


It is by no means Socialists alone who are 
opposed to sponsering. In the House of 
Lords the Government’s policy was severely 
knocked about—ard by Tory Peers like 
Lord Hailsham and Lord Halifax, as well 
as by independents like Lord Elton and 
Lord Reith, and Church spokesmen like the 
Bishop of Sheffield. In the Commons a good 
many Tory M.P.s felt uneasy about obeying 
the Party Whip on the issue; Beverley Bax- 
ter, for example, said: “I will vote in the 
Lobby because I would rather have spon- 
sored programmes than a Socialist Govern- 
ment. I shall vote with a heavy heart.” 


The Government assert that they are 
intent on breaking the wicked monopoly 
of the B.B.C. This is an interesting break 
with the precedents set by previous» Con- 
servative Governments which saw nothing 
very sinister in the B.B.C.’s powers. 


Though there may be a few supporters 
ef the Government: who think that the pro- 
posals for sponsoring are based on high 
principles, the real reason is almost cer- 
tainly very different. It is simply that 
behind Conservative M.P.s and behind. the 
Government are some private commercial 
interests who want to make money out of 
what has so far been a public service. The 
Observer pointed out as far back as April 6: 
“One had not realised that so many and so 
powerful financial interests would like to 
see the end of publicly-controlled broad- 
casting. In the House of Commons 
the Conservative back-benchers seem to be 
exerting themselves more _on this B.B.C. 
issue than on any other since the Govern- 
ment was formed. Among them are several 
Members connected with various parts of 
the radio industry and the advertising busi- 
ness, and who might appear to be linked 
up with the commercial pressure groups 
outside Parliament.” The’ Government 
can hardly complain if their opponents 
draw the obvious conclusion that once 
more the Tories have sold out to powerful 
business interests. 


Nobody pretends that the B.B.C. is per- 
fect. But it has set standards which have 
made our broadcasting system the envy of 
the world. Even the Daily Mail remarked on 
June 17; “It is a monument to the genius of 
the British people. They have discovered 
the almost perfect formula for a broadcast- 
ing policy. How foolish they would be to 
abandon it.” 


THE GOLD COAST STORY 


Heated controversy 


POLITICAL advances. in British West 
Africa initiated by the’ Labour 
Government and continued by the present 
Conservative administration have been 
coming in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism both in Britain and in Africa. 

Dr. Malan, Prime Minister in the 
Nationalist Government of the Union of 
South Africa, in a recent debate in the 
Union Parliament, attacked the British 
Labour Ministers for what he called their 
“thoughtless action ” and for taking a “ dis- 
astrous” step in giving greater political 
freedom to the Gold Coast. 

Asked by a newspaper man whether he 
did not think that the West African ex- 
periment would prove a failure, Dr. Malan 
eagerly replied: “ Personally, I have no 
doubt about the failure of the experiment. 
It is unrealistic and unwise and will as 
such, in my opinion, be merely the repeti- 
tion of an idealism which must end in 
tragedy.” 

Similar views have been expressed by 
European political leaders in British Cen- 
tral Africa. Mr. R. O. Stockil. leader of the 
opposition in the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament, has complained of the ‘“* pecu- 
liar sentimentalism ” of the British people 
to which Britain’s politicians pander, and 
which has culminated in “ the Gold Coast 
experiment.” 

The ‘Gold Coast experiment” is the 
attempt of the British Government, in co- 
operation with the Gold Coast people, to 
work out in practice the basic principle 
which lies behind British colonial policy— 
that of promoting self-government. 

In February and March of 1948 there 
were widespread disturbances in the Gold 
Coast and a wave of anti-British feeling 


i 


THE OLD 


The Paramount Chief of the Ashanti, 
Second, sitting on the famous Golden 


swept the. colony. A commission of 
inquiry with wide terms of reference was 
set up by the Governor. 

The Commission examined the causes of 
unrest with great care and suggested in its 
report that a deep sense of political frus- 
tration among the young educated section 
of the population was one of the important 
factors in the situation. 

The British Government responded, not 
by attempting to impose its own ready- 
made solution, but by seeking the co-opera- 
tion of the African people. It advocated 
the setting up in the Gold Coast of a fully 
representative committee to work out the 
structure of a new constitution. 

This proposal was put to the existing 
Legislative Council by the then Governor 
of the territory, Sir Gerald Creasy. and was 
accepted. The-notable feature of the Com- 
mittee which was set up was that its mem- 
bership was entirely African. It consisted 
of 39 members under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Coussey, a notable African 
judge. 

In August, 1949, the Committee issued its 
report, proposing far-reaching constitu- 
tional reforms. In effect the proposed 
Constitution was to be the last step before 
full, responsible self-government. 

In the Gold Coast itself, one of the two 
main political parties, the United Gold 
Coast Convention under Dr. Danquah, 
greeted the proposals with approval. The 
Convention. People’s Party (CPP), led by 
Kwame Nkrumah, recognised the long step 
forward made, but continued to call for 
immediate self-government. 

The new constitution came into force in 
December, 1950. The main points are that 
there is an Executive Council, or Cabinet, 
of 11 Members, three of whom are Euro- 
pean. officials, while the other eight are 
African Members of the House of Assem- 
bly, or Parliament. Supporting the Execu- 
tive Council is an Assembly of 75 elected 
on a universal franchise, with the addition 
of the three European officials and three 
members each from the Chambers of Mines 
and Commerce. 


Sir Osei Agymen Propeh the 
Stool of Ashanti at a Grand 


Durbar in 1947. The Stool is said to have been produced by a priest i 
from a black cloud round about 1700. The Durbar was held to eolupenen the Een lil 


under the new Gold Coast constitution, 
first time. ; 


the Ashanti people are represented for the 


FACT GOES 10 
FINSBURY 


UT of the 28 London boroughs there is 

only one smaller than Finsbury. But 
no local authority is doing more for elderly 
people. Their part-time employment 
scheme for the elderly, briefly reported in 
last month’s FACT, has attracted nation- 
wide attention. 

Dr. Blyth Brooke, the medical’ officer of 
health for the Borough, conceived the idea 
of employing elderly people, for. a few 
hours daily, in work suited to their age and 
capabilities. Such a scheme, he believed, 
would restore equilibrium to their. lives. 
They would work in pleasant surroundings, 
find companionship again, and earn at any 
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a THE NEW Forty-seven-year-old Kwame *@°© 4 Smal wage 


Nkrumah, the first Prime ~ If October, 1950, Dr. Brooke invited the 
ee _ Minister of the Gold Coast, Employment Fellowship to collaborate with 
ais a: lawyer educated at London University. him in carrying this plan into effect. (It 

ro party, the Convention People’s ae must be appreciated that the council have 
is organised on ‘modern lines. no legal power to undertake such a scheme 
- The elections, held in February, 1951, by themselves. They must work through 
- took place in an atmosphere of great ex- a voluntary organization, and section 31 
- citement and enthusiasm. The CPP re- of the National Assistance Act, 1948, can be 
ceived wide popular support heightened by used for the purpose of making grants.) 
Fe fact that their leader Mr. Nkrumah was The Fellowship’s Committee readily 
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prison serving a sentence for sedition. accepted his invitation; a Joint Committee, 
The CPP swept the. country and Mr. representative of the borough council ane 
Nkrumah, released from prison as an act the Fellowship was set up, and work on a 
=e of grace, became the first Leader of Govern- small scale began in January, 1951. _ 

ee: Business in a Cabinet with a large The premises are not very satisfactory. 


“majority of Africans. The house is old and rather dilapidated 


While still proclaiming the need for im- and some of the old people have to climb > 
‘self-government the CPP leaders ny to the third floor. Th 


the new constitution a : i wit : 
: ‘sh ae that the party looking out for a more satisfactory venue. 


Members were recruited for the scheme 
lave Geen. able to by means of an invitation sent to retired 
y th greatest harmony. people by the borough- council. One 
ake it” absolutely clear hundred and thirteen replies were received, 
ee ie Me os and though many of those who. responded 
fhe Sion atatus proved unsuitable “for one reason or 
ee another, 60 people have actually joined the - 
was eile’ scheme. » “In addition, employment in local 
Y : a title which _ factories has been found for 14 applicants 
e had, in fact, become. who had not long retired, and it is gratify- 
that sections of the ing to report that three women, appreci- 
ably over the retiring age, felt able to take 
up | ordinary employment after a: short 
i period as members of the scheme. - 
‘The present membership is 45 and there > 
are reason: for. believing that this number 
~ will continue ‘to increase. eo) } 


fully satisfied- froma medical point of view. 
There is no ‘question but that the scheme 
is” preserving the members’ physical. and 
mental” powers to a remarkable degree. - 

? was” ereipalls eee that the 


ine een but. very. early it was casooered: 
that ‘many men of 65 and women. of 60 
tended to be retained in industry. As a 
: result” of this the average age of members 
now between 10: and cy the ‘eldest of — 


Z ‘, ee cat 
< Ap C ‘ = 


The council are 


- The, medical officer of health says ee iS, 
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This “age question” has an obvious 
bearing on production and must be borne 
in mind in relation to the volume of work 
which members have earried out. ; 
The work undertaken by the scheme _ 
consists partly of outwork from local wr 
factories and partly of the manufacture 
of small articles for sale. As far as manu- 
factured work is concerned, 20 different 
kinds of goods are made. .The four largest 
sales items are 3,833 decorated coat- 
hangers, 1,487 aprons, 438 face-cloths 
and 104 nightdresses. On outwork simple® — 
work of various kinds has been carried 
out on 5,456 gross of articles. This was — 
done through’ the co-operation -of local — 
firms. It included packeting corn pads, 
tagging brace elastics, fixing elastics to a 
finger stalls, assembling drop tubes and | 
testing ballpoint pens. The work can be 
done by almost anybody. Even old people 
with severe rheumatism in their hands 
are found a job to do well within thee 
capabilities. 
All the work is sold at fair price and * 
there is no question of undercutting th 2 
commercial market. The old people d 
not earn a lot. They do five shifts of two 
hours each a week and for this they r 
ceive 10s. regardless of output. 
council have to subsidise the sche 
roughly to the extent of £1,000 a year 
the Employment Fellowship also make 
grant. In the unanimous view of 
council every penny spent is worth. wh 
The old people are obviously very happ. 
and turn up with extreme > regularity 
punctuality. They spend a lot of 4 
spare time together. ~ pe 
The present annual value of manu: 
tured articles cannot be greatly inc 
without rendering the scheme’s 
liable to purchase tax. In these ¢ 


ment of more elderly ‘people appea 
depend upon securing a greater flow 
work from industrial firms. _Hith 
hard-working and not overpaid 
has undertaken the task of looking f 
work, with admittedly good result: 
continual searching for work must 
organiser away from the centre whe 
wishes to be Antone her workers: . 


is required. The Sherer ‘of this m 
. making all local industrialists 
‘scious of the scheme’s existence and 
coupled with ‘some definite plan for | 
ing their co-operation. 

This scheme is not all that is done 
help the elderly. Last year the c : 
sidised the Finsbury Old People’s W 
Committee to the tune of £1, 500 Me 


put his” card in the wadsen vent -fiv 
minutes later three schoolchildren 
already informed the health departme { 
who took immediate action. 
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By H. D. 


NTIL the beginning of the last century the bulk of 
> Britain’s working population was engaged either in 
agriculture or in what have now come to be called 
ancillary trades—trades such as smith, sadler or miller, 
which either helped in the production of food or in its 
processing after it had been grown. It is true that we 
were even then importing a certain amount of food 
from other countries, but it was only.a very small pro- 
portion of the total’and consisted mainly of what were 
then considered luxuries—such things as spices, sugar 
and tea. In the event.of a blockade the 12 million 
people living in England, Scotland and Wales could 
still have fed themselves from their own acres. 


With the industrial revolution the pictute changed 
rapidly. Britain’s population increased, and with it 
came our supremacy as a manufacturing and trading 
country. We soon found that we could achieve a higher 
standard of living by-~making use of our natural re- 
sources of coal and iron ore, and of our skill as crafts- 
men, designers and merchants, to supply other countries 
with these goods and services, and to receive from them 
in exchange food with which to meet the needs of all 
the new mouths that were rapidly appearing. So suc- 
cessful did this policy appear that by the outbreak of 
the First World War we had a standard of living higher 

_ than that of any other country in the world, and at the 
_ same time as we achieved this we had been able to 
-. invest vast sums both in the improvement of our own 
4 factories and in the development of overseas territories. 


i Since the return we received from this investment 
_ was sufficiently large both to provide us with a con- 
- stantly rising standard of living, and to provide a 
_ sufficient’ surplus for further investment, which in its 
_ turn provided still more wealth, this golden age of in- 
a dustry. and commerce of the Victorian-Edwardian era 
. led people to think that our future was assured for all 
time, and that we could look for ever to foreign soils to 
/ provide us with food while we provided them with 
‘ manufactured goods, with banking, with shipping and 


_ Since the First World War the position has changed. 
_ Britain’s natural advantage in coal has disappeared 
_ dargely as a result of other countries harnessing their 
_ water to produce ‘cheap electrical power; iron is being, 
_ to an ever-increasing extent, replaced by other metals 
_ and even by plastics, while iron ore deposits have been 
- opened up in other parts of the world; the skills which 
__were for so long almost a monopoly.of Britain are being. 
~ learned by other people, while generations of prosperity 
_ have led to the pioneering spirit of the early nineteenth 
' century being replaced by the safety first, four and a 
' half per cent mentality of the. present leaders of 
_ The effects of this change were both amplified and 
masked by the slump of the twenties and ‘thirties. They 


‘in the ’thirties; prices slump out of all btn Se to the i 


’ tion to the short-fall. But from Britain’s point of view © | 
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were amplified because, largely as a result of the slump, ~ 
industry was not’ re-equipped as it should have been in ~ 
the inter-war. years, so that our coal mines, our textile 

mills and-many other factories have failed to keep up. ~ 
with the pace of modern developments, and in 1945 were. 
totally: incapable of meeting competition from other. 
countries without heavy capital expenditure. They were 

masked, so far as food is concerned, by unemployment. | — 
At home, as League of Nations reports have pointed out, 
there was serious malnutrition in large sections of the 
population during the ’thirties, simply because many — 
people did not have enough money to buy enough of 
the right sort of food. This meant that the pressure on 
such food supplies as were available in this country was 
lower than it otherwise would have: been. ; 


A similar state of affairs existed throughout the ~ 
world, so that.although from a nutritional point of view 
there was a world food shortage, from the point of view 
of the orthodox economic law of “supply and demand” 
more food was being produced than could be paid for. 
-This enabled Britain to buy a large part of our require- 
ments at bargain basement prices, at figures well below 


costs of production, and encouraged those in charge of 7 


our destinies at that time to believe that there would 
always be ample supplies of cheap food in the world 
markets and our only job was to manufacture enough 
goods to pay for them. ke 


These are the background facts; now for the facts 
of to-day. It is misleading to say that the situation has 
changed radically because this implies that a sudden 
change has taken place. All that has happened is that — 
the change which had been happening gradually for - 
nearly half a century, but which had been masked by 
two world wars and one world slump is now becoming © 
apparent. World population is increasing at such a 
tremendous rate that every day there are 55 thousand — 
more. mouths to feed. To-day’s world population of 7 
2,200 million will reach by the end of the century some- 7 
thing between 3,000 and 4,000 million. But it is not 


merely the rapidly-growing population that we have to |. 


cope with. We have to cope also with the fact that 7 
1,500 million people even to-day are suffering from mal- 


nutrition and that their demands for more food are. || 


increasing in intensity. Therefore, the problem is not — 
merely “more mouths to feed” but “more food for | 
existing mouths.” re | 

Although world food production rises every year, 
it is not rising sufficiently fast to meet the fresh de- 
mands. As is the case in all uncontrolled economies —_ 
(and the world economy to-day is uncontrolled), when — 
supply in the economic sense exceeds demand, as it did 


surplus; and conversely, when demand exceeds supply, — 
as it does to-day, prices rocket again out of all \propor-. 7 


even this is not the whole story. We might still be able 
to procure. sufficient food. if, as in the past, we were the — 
world’s only providers of manufactured goods, and had © 


f ~ 


Most British people live in towns. 
a = the sun shines. 
~ worker the country is a hard taskmaster demanding ceaseless labour twelve months in the year. For generations the British people _ 


POINT OF VIEW 


have taken chean food for granted. 
“of that easy-going assumption. 
a near monopoly of many branches of commerce, not 
-to mention our foreign investments. The investments, 
however, have been sold to pay for the war, and our 
“former pre-eminence in industry and commerce has 
been successfully challenged, so that those countries 
which formerly had to supply us with food because 
we were the only people who could supply them with 
»manufactured articles. can now look to America, Ger- 
many and Japan, or even to their own factories, if they 
find our prices too high or our services insufficiently 
attractive. The cold truth, therefore, is that whether 
ae like it or not, our food will cost us more and our 
“manufactured goods bring us in less. 
-. There are three possibilities open, to us. First, we 
must face the fact that at our present level.of industrial 
vefficiency we shall be unable to earn enough income 
from_our exports to pay for all the food we need. At 
the same time it is only by making use of our industrial 
resources that we can hope to maintain anything lke 
our present standard of living. Therefore we should 
‘concentrate all our efforts on improving the efficiency 
‘of those things which have contributed so much to our 
“well-being in the last hundred years. In other words, 
“we should pin our faith, as in the past, upon exports, 
‘and trust that a combination of increased efficiency at 
home and an alteration in the terms of trade abroad 
‘wili once more enable us to buy all the food that we 
need at prices that we can afford. © 


-Our second hope is to try to tap the resouces of the 


estments in these areas, both to increase the total 


der-developed parts of the world and, by making large — 


2 To them the countryside is a beautiful playground to be visited when 
Food is something you buy at the Co-op or order on the telephone. 


But to the land- 


In the article on these pages a countryman, H. D. Walston, explains why we must snap out 
The author is prospéctive Labour candidate for Cambridgeshire and is himself a working farmer. 


tants of those regions so that they will become buyers. 
of the products of our-own factories. a 

The third possibility is to look to those who are ° 
to-day cultivating our own land for the greatest contri- 
bution to this problem. 

In the final analysis it is the farmer himself who. 
decides how much more should be grown and, although 
his decision can be altered by the price mechanism or ~ 


Services, we cannot expect any startling rise in our 


present rate of increase unless we can make some radical: ~- 
The "cia 


improvements in the efficacy of these services. 
impetus of a war could do this, as was shown in 1940, 
but something of that order is needed. Simply talking 


ture in solving our balance of payments problem has 
ceased to have any effect. ; 


Large scale investment wanted . 


‘Because of this we should look round and see what 
specific action the Government can take, both in order 
to cause more food to be produced, and in order to give 
the impetus to the agricultural community which is so 
markedly lacking to-day. — 

A large-scale capital investment by the Government 
in home agriculture, if properly thought out, could 
achiéve both these objects. To-day some £89 million 
is invested annually in agriculture, practically all of 
this sum being spent on projects on individual farms. 

This is a fantastically small sum when we consider 
that Britain’s total gross fixed capital formation, is 
£1,862 million. Indeed, between 1948 and 1951 there 
has been an increase of 28 per cent in the value of 
gross capital.formation as a whole, while in agriculture 


» 


“by controls of agricultural committees as well as by .~ 
“the scientists and the National Agricultural Advisory ~ 


about an economic crisis and the importance of agricul-_~ 
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the increase over the same period is only 6 per cent. 
In the same period investment in manufacturing 
industry has increased by about 57 per cent and in 
electricity by nearly 60 per cent. 

If the present level of investment amount were 
doubled, and a further £89 millions invested in large- 
scale projects, agriculture would still be receiving no 
more than its due as one of our major sources of wealth; 
the increase in food production in a fairly short period 
of time could be of a very considerable order; and the 
psychological effect on farmers would be sufficiently. 
great to encourage them to make an extra effort of the 
type that they did during the war. 

The types of investment that might usefully be con- 
sidered would naturally vary in different parts of the 
country; in some there are still areas of marshy land 
which could usefully be drained, though such under- 
takings could only be carried out on a national scale 
and probably after nationalisation of the area in ques- 
tion. In others hillsides could be cleared of bracken 
and stock-carrying capacity improved, and here, too, 
nationalisation of the area might well prove more 
satisfactory than the present method of special grants. 
In the drier parts of England, irrigation schemes would 
bring about increases in existing yields of up to 25 per 
cent in return for a capital expenditure which might 
go up to £75 per acre and with the use only of compara- 
tively small amounts of*steel for piping and diesel oil 
for pumping. 


Twelve and a half million pounds 


Approximately 600,000 tons of cattle fodder, at least 
equal in feeding value to oats, is produced every year 
in the tops of sugar beet. Of this not more than 250,000 
tons is properly utilised. If suitable drying plants for 
dealing with this crop were erected there is no theoreti- 
eal reason why the whole of the remaining 350,000 tons 
should not be preserved, thus giving an annual saving 
at to-day’s prices of £123 million of foreign currency. 
An even greater amount of home-grown fodder could 

_ be produced and saved every winter if proper use were 
' made of aerodromes. To-day such grass as is grown 
there is either wasted or made into low-quality hay by 


- neighbouring farmers when they have finished with ° 


_ their own crops. If instead of this there were on each 
_ R.A.F. station somebody responsible for growing the 
largest amount of grass consistent with operational 
necessities, and for operating a drier to conserve this 
_ grass, well over half a million tons could be produced 
- annually—a saving of perhaps £20 million a year. 


_. The steel requirements for these drying plants, 
which could also be used for conserving the sugar beet 
_ tops in suitable areas, works out at one ton of steel for 
- 100 tons of dried feeding-stuffs per annum—8,500 tons 
_ of steel in all; this, together with an annual consump- 
‘tion of 250,000 tons of crude oil or its equivalent in coal, 
_ is virtually all that is required other than manpower 
_ and fertilisers in order to save £30 million of foreign 
_ currency annually. 
___ Schemes such as these may sound fanciful, but that 
_ is only because we have never in the past looked upon 
_ our own natural resources as being worthy of develop- 
_ Ment in the same way as those of other countries; we 
~ still feel that it is wiser to send our steel, our skill and 
our capital overseas in order to open up new territories 


ipl ad J- 


_ the raw materials that sooner or later are produced as 
return on what we have invested. Up to a point this 
‘System has worked well, though at the expense of our 
ees: 


_ and develop those that are under-developed, and to take’ 


home production. 
suing such a policy to the exclusion of developing our 
own resources. 

For one thing, we will probably have to wait, far 
longer for results than if we were to invest at home. 
Secondly, foreign countries will not be so willing as in 
the past to remain primary producers, sending us food 
and raw materials in exchange for manufactured goods. 
They, too, want to become industrialists, and the natural 
trend is for the balance of economies in such countries 
to become increasingly weighted towards industry. © 


Thirdly, where such increased agricultural produc- 
tion does take place, the population of those areas is 


increasing and their standard of living rising, with the — 
result that little, if any, of their extra agricultural pro- ~ 


duce may find its way to the export market. 
Fourthly, even if they are willing to export more 


food there is no guarantee, even within the Common-. ~ 
wealth, that they will send all of this food to us in- 
return for our manufactured goods; Japan and Germany ~ 
are both entering the export market and they may well 


be able to tempt the primary producing countries to 
deal with them rather than with us. 
Finally, we must not forget that increased produc- 


- tion in under-developed countries can only be achieved 
by making agriculture there at least no less attractive — 


than industry; this means not only higher wages but 
more amenities and transport facilities; in other words, 


higher costs all round. While it-is unlikely that the — 


discrepancy in prices that exist to-day between live- 
stock and livestock products produced in Australia, 


Africa or South America, and this country will disappear | | 
entirely, it is certain that if we are to persuade them ~ 
to increase their production as much as is necessary we ~ 


shall have to pay far higher ‘prices than in the past. 


- For all these reasons a considerable capital invest- — 


ment in home agriculture has not only the psychological 
advantage of encouraging all those engaged in agricul- 
ture at home, but also will produce increased quantities 
of food at prices which may at times be lower and 
certainly will not be so much higher than those 
demanded by farmers abroad. 


Export, stimulate, produce . 5% 


Those, then, are the three lines of attack—to export 
more industrial goods, to stimulate food production in 
under-developed areas and to grow more of our own 
food. I have devoted more space to the third, partly 
because, in my view this is the most important, but alsa 
because it is the one which has hitherto received least 
study. This does not mean, however, that the develop- 


ment of our home agricultural resources should be_pur- 


sued to the complete neglect of industry and overseas 
erro any Our hopes for the future rest upon 
Rees i 


At the same time, while we must remember that j 


the 50 million people living in these islands can only 


retain their standard of living through the efforts of 


industry and commerce, one fact must always remain 
uppermost in our minds. 
world conditions the economic balance of this country 
has swung too far away from agriculture. If we are to 


regain our economic health, more capital must be in- 


vested, in British agriculture, a larger proportion of the 
national income must find its way into the pockets of 


the producers of food, and agriculture must be recog- 


nised in fact as well as in words, as one of our major 
i Ps 3 y 


industries, ; re 


\ 


Now there are grave risks in pur-— 


Under present and future 
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CURIOSITY What is this new miracle of the white man? A machine to fly faster than sound? A device for growing more 
©. food more cheaply from Africa’s soil? .An exhibition of projects planned under the Colonial Development 


and Welfare Act? A new school? An infants’ clinic? No. it is none of these things. 


It is a Coca-Cola hottling plant at Kitwe_ 


in Northern Rhodesia. The descriptive matter supplied with the photograph says: “Civilisation has come rapidly to some parts of 
- Africa... The new plant at Kitwe provides a never-ending source of wonder to Africans, who spend hours watching the automatic 
b bottling process through the big glass window.” With Africa short of equipment there is much food for thought in this picture. 


DILEMMA IN AFRICA WHITE, BLACK, oR BOTH? 


Two recent visitors to the three territories of Northern 
~~ and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were Mr. 
Clement Attlee and Mr. Hopkinson, Conservative Mini- 
ster of State for Colonial Affairs. The conclusions they 
reached were very different. 

- The white settlers have long wanted a political federa- 
tion of the three areas, and the initiative behind the move- 
ment which led up to the preparation of a Draft Federal 
Scheme in London last April was entirely theirs. It is com- 
monly said that one of the great advantages of Federation 
would be that a strong State north of the Union of South 
Africa would be able to resist the spread northwards of the 
Malanist racial ideology; but if this is true, Federation must 
ive justice and a sure future to the Africans within its 
oundaries, who at present have little political power. 
Africans, however, have strongly. opposed the schemes from 
the start. They contributed thousands of pounds to send 
over a strong protest delegation last April. 

Mr. Attlee, in an article written shortly after his return, 
had this to say of African opinion: “Some of the leaders 
have personal ambitions and have unrealistic dreams of 
frican domination in a short time, but there is a very 
nuine fear that. the Federation will be dominated by 


re of \ 


Southern Rhodesians and that the African will cease to 
advance.” 


Mr. Hopkinson, on the other hand, has made light of 
African fears. Summarising his impressions, Mr. Hopkinson 
said he was satisfied that 90 per cent of the population 
“know nothing about Federation at all,” reported The Times 
on August 13. 

The Nyasaland African Protectorate Council and the 
Northern Rhodesia African Representative Council—both 
official bodies—have declared against the scheme. Members 
of the African Congress, an unofficial organisation, with 
branches in all three territories, are also in opposition. It is 
understood that at a meeting held in August in Salisbury all — 
Congress branches voted against Federation. 

The key to the problem lies in Mr. Attlee’s assertion: 
the “fear that Federation will be dominated by Southern 
Rhodesians ... .” Since 1923 Southern Rhodesia has been 


a self-governing colony, with a legislature composed of white 


settlers. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland are Protectorates 
administered by the Colonial Office. 

. An official survey of native policy in the three territories 
published as a White Paper last year pointed out the funda- 
mental difference between the native policy of Southern 


CECIL RHODES 


Next year will be the centenary of his birth. 
He dreamed of a vast central African nation 
ruled by Britain.. The name Rhodesia means 
“ Rhodes’ Country.” He died aged. 49 worth 
six million pounds. 


JIM GRIFFITHS 


Labour’s Colonial Minister, he called the 
Victoria Falls Conference last year to discuss 
Federation. “I made it known,” he said, “ that 
in our view representatives of the Africans 
from Southern Rhodesia should attend.” 


GODFREY HUGGINS. 


Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia’s all 
white Government. He said in January he 
would be prepared to. push Federation through 
whether the Africans supported it or not. 


ROY WELENSKY 


Leader of the white group in the North 
Rhodesian Government. “1! am a bitter oppon- 
ent of the Golonial Office and it is my intention 
to break that stranglehold on our country.” 


HENRY HOPKINSON — 


Under-Secretary of the State for the 
Colonies. Eton and Trinity. Ninety per cent 
of Africans, says Henry Lennox d’Aubigné 
Hopkinson, “know nothing about Federation 
at all.” 


THE. FUTURE 


She comes from Lusaka, the capital of 
Northern Rhodesia. She wears a print cotton 
dress, European style. She will see Africa 
transformed in her lifetime. But for good or 
ill? That is the question. 


THE PAST 


He too lives in Nyasaland. He remembers 
the days when the white man first came to his 
country. He represents a past whose tradition 
is still strong. Reformers cannot and must not 
ignore that tradition. 


SS EY 


THE PROBLEM CHILD — 


He drives his own tractor on land he regards 
as his own. Many whites have been born in 
Africa and regard it as their mother country. 
A place must be found for them too in the 
Africa of to-morrow. 


Rhodesia on the one hand, and of the two 
northern territories on the other. “In the 
northern territories,’ the Report. says, 
“policy is based on the premise that, to 
develop ‘a sense of responsibility, indeed 
to develop at all, the African must from 
the. outset be made to feel responsibility 
for his own affairs. ... Necessarily, there- 


fore, he must play a full part in the ad- | 
ministration of his area and-an increasing _ 


part .in the politics and administration of 
the whole territory.” 

But in Southern Rhodesia; “... one 
tenet of policy is as strong to-day in 


Southern Rhodesia as if has ever been, * 


and shows little sign of going: that in the 
process of educating the African to play 
his full part with Europeans in the man- 
agement of his country and in its day-to- 
day business, his economic, cultural and 
social advance is a pre-requisite if he is 
to be -enabled to exercise full political 
rights.” 

In practice this’ means that African 
Trade Unions are allowed and encouraged 
in the north: in Southern Rhodesia they 
are still illegal. Again, while African rural 
local government is a real and developing 
institution.in the north, in the south it is 
considerably weaker. In Southern Rho- 
desia Africans suffer under an Act which 


FARMWORKER He works for the 


white’: man on. an 


. 8,000-acre tea plantation in Nyasaland. 
His day’s pickings are weighed each even-- 


ing to assist his output bonus. 
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4700,000 Africans 2,000,000 Africans 200,000 Africans 
36000 Europeans ey \ 129, 000 Europeans 3000 Europeans 


3.000 Others * TOTTI 8800 Others 4.000 Others 


THREE COUNTRIES THREE RACES Each of the three territories in fhe proposed Federation is peopled by three races, 
aa who must live in harmony. Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing dominion with 
ee little more than theoretical control by Britain. In this lies the crux of the problem. Who would dominate the Federation? 


“excludes Africans from most skilled work: 
“while about one-half of the land has been 
alienated for the whites in contrast: to the 
north, where it is mostly reserved for 
Africans. Africans are also ‘deeply sus- 
picious of the fact that Southern Rhodesia’s 

~ immigration policy allows’ as many white 
immigrants into the country .each year 

from .the Union of South Africa as from ° 
Britain. 

~ At the moment Africans have two ,re- 
presentatives in an entirely nominated 
legislature in, Nyasaland. In Northern 

_ Rhodesia they have four nominated repre- 

~ sentatives, two of whom are Africans, in 

a legislature with a majority of elected 

Europeans. But in the Southern Rhodesian 
Parliament, consisting entirely of elected 

members, they have no representatives at. 

all. True, there is in Southern .Rhodesia 

- a much-prized common roll of electors; 

but the franchise qualifications are so. high 

that only a handful of Africans are in- 
meetucded. 3\ “. pio Sage 

- All parties in Britain have made it clear’ 

_ that there is no objection to Federation on 

- principle. Economic arguments are over- ne . _ ee 

whelmingly in favour. of such a scheme, EWSBOY Many Africans emigrate to the towns, where they usually find employ- 

and there is no doubt that economic de- N ment of a humble character, directly or indirectly in the service of 

‘velopmeént would proceed at.a much faster. the white man. These boys vend newspapers on a street corner in Salisbury, the 

Bate, to the ultimate benefit of all races. capital of Southern Rhodesia. The front page advertisement says: Be Proud of 

et it is very doubtful whether any pro- Your English.” 

x 
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CONTRAST It looks like a mansion. It is called a mansion. Inside, no doubt, it will be furnished like a mansion, this block 
of flats for the white man in Bulawayo. And the other looks like a mud hut, is a mud hut and probably has 
no furniture at all. Rightly or wrongly, Africans are beginning to resent the poverty in which they live and to demand a social 
transformation. Many white men, on the other hand, fear that the emancipation of Africa may threaten the security of their 
families. Somehow the two views must be reconciled. 


jected Federal authority could govern 
without the consent of the governed. A 
glance at the population figures emphasises 
this point. 

African representatives from the two 
Northern territories attended the Victoria 
Falls conference last year. Later the re- 
presentatives from Northern Rhodesia in- 
timated that they would -be. willing to- 
consider Federation after the policy of 
partnership had been defined and put into 
operation. Here was a unique opportunity 
for the two races to come together. But 
meanwhile the General Election had taken 
place in Britain, and under the new Gov- 

_ernment the opportunity was lost. Not 
only were such talks never held, but the 
conference which had been: arranged for 
July this year to prepare a draft federal 
scheme was put forward to April. 


The draft scheme is now being con- 
sidered, and it is planned to hold a fur- 
ther conference next January at which the 
scheme will be given final shape. After 
this the British Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the governments of the three 
territories, will decide whether to approve 
the scheme. So, early next year, Federa- 
tion may become a reality while the two 
races remain unreconciled. 

Such a deadlock could have been 
avoided if the draft scheme had effectively 


met r le jections. 5 et enthass t 
hie it pea eee objections. But THE CLERK His name is Zimba and he is employed by the white man in the : 
Pe  GSnose q Federal Parli t Government office at Kitwe in Northern Rhodesia. His shorthand 
me: prop ecera’  aruament instructor was trained at Pitman’s College in London. Zimba is one of a small 

ere are to be fourteen elected members minority of Africans earning their livings as white coated workers. A still smaller 
from Southern Rhodesia, eight from minority obtains higher education for posts of greater responsibility. 


ee 
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Ni Biners Rhodesia pad four ee Nyasa- 

nd. In addition, there will be three 
members for African interests from each 
erritory, of whom two will be Africans: 


Phus, representation is_ proportionate to 7 
‘European population; and not to total Brother Sion 
‘population. Southern Rhodesia has the 9 


‘smallest population but the largest num- 
ber of representatives. 

A further provision lays down that any 
amendment to the constitution will require 
a majority of two-thirds of the members. 
‘his is intended to be a protection for] 


Chasing Your Tail 


In the first week of 
September the Trades 
Union Congress met 


fricans, but it can work both ways. It at Margate. Lincoln 
sould have the effect of freezing African Evans of the Steel- 
litical advance for many years to come, workers stated the 
Whitehall will have relinquished all General Councils 
ntrol over the Federal franchise. case for wage Ves 


straint. Following 1S 


“This is one of the inherent. disadvan- 
an abridged version:- 


‘ages which attend the safeguards, and I 
dmit it, but I do not see how it is avoid- 
able,” said Mr. Lyttelton, Colonial ‘Secre- 
‘tary, in a recent Parliamentary debate. 


At the moment it is clear that Africans 
ire unimpressed by talk of ‘“‘ partnership,” 
hich, it is proclaimed, is to be carried out 
n Central Africa. They are frightened by 
tatements of the European politicians in 
southern Rhodesia, such as that made in 
‘anuary, 1951, by the then Minister for 
Native Affairs: “When the additional 
Parliamentary seats are introduced Afri- 
ans will require 1,500 voters before they 
n obtain their own constituency. — That 
will not occur during my lifetime nor Hig 
f my children.” 

The Manchester Guardian rocenil? ex- 
_ pressed the objection of many observers 
who are genuinely concerned about the 
uation in Central Africa. ‘The prin- 
le of. federation is good,” , said the 
ardian, “and a scheme could have been 
™M rked out. which would have commanded 
y if not unanimous, assent. 
Beene: has one serious, potentially a 
ee In a part of Africa 
“now in- rapid social, transition, ‘it would 

erect : a political structure which . no 
ternal, force will have at. once the. ‘will 


WE pride ourselves on the fact that we 

are creating a new Britain, very 
4 much different from the old. If that is so, 
then our contribution to the needs of this 
new Britain cannot be expressed through 
the old attitude that assumes that the 
‘industrial and economic issues we have to 
face to-day are as simple as they were 
before those changes took place. If the 
only impact all this has made on our minds 
is to make us feel in a stronger position to 
enforce our demands for higher wages, 
regardless of the consequences that will 
inevitably follow, then in the conditions 
of to-day we can quite easily expose our 
members to the very evils from which 
the trade union movement was created 
to protect them. 

The question is, how are _ trade 
unions to safeguard their members’ living 
standards, keeping in mind the basic facts 
of our economy? To my mind, there are 
two basic facts of outstanding importance. 
The first is that we are a nation that lives. 
by international trade and has to import . 
half the food it eats and the bulk of the 
raw materials it uses. We import all our 
copper, all our cotton, all our oil, all our 
rubber, all our sulphur and half our iron 
ore... 
the. realities of | ‘the® new situation. - The second ake fact in our economy c 
oo Epos HO held to-day By the that: our total resources are continually on 
| ‘stretch to meet our commitments.» We 
their greater economic want, quite rightly, to use as much of these 
eacay, at es They will. resources; as we can to provide houses, 
schools, new factories, the re-equipment of 
our industries, better social services and a 
rising standard of life. But the pull of 
these legitimate demands means that our 
eee ‘and our resources are so 


: barrier. astist taqctions 
pee aginst advance. 


of reserv: : 

- Some may seek to bias other iainerice: 
| for our difficulties: to ask, for instance, 
|“ Why does not America control her 
a- economy, more effectively? ‘Need we have’ 
| lost our overseas assets? | Why ‘does a 
is country ~ like ~ Australia 
eS there: the need 20: 


Be ‘of Euro. 
| once ety 


tee sec ts 4943 Bd. t6-vlaim 
that every other country’: Ss policy ‘should 
the convenience. of- Britain. “Unfor- 


-TPway. It does not think it owes us a living. 


- 


-and £51 million in 1949. 


ledge that the trade union movement as ae 


2 | “| suit the the ‘world | does: not behave in that 
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The fact we have to face is that these 
things did happen. 

We want to maintain economic stability 
and avoid unemployment. But if we price 
ourselves out of the world’s markets we 
automatically create unemployment. We 
are only misleading our people by en- 
couraging them to believe that all the 
increases we demand can-be met out of 
profits. In some cases it may be possible, 
but, generally speaking, it is not. If it 
were, there would have been no need for 
all the increases we have seen over the last 
few years in the prices of coal, transport 
and a whole range of other commodities. 

As a matter of fact, on occasions unions 
have sought the assistance of the Economic 
Committee of the TUC in making repre- 
sentations to the Board of Trade to allow 
the prices of certain controlled goods to 
be increased to enable wage claims to be 
met. We have no complaint about that. 
We think that on the occasions that it 
arose the unions were justified. But let 
us be honest. The position to-day, broadly, | 
is that we all pay for each other’ S wages.” 
And so it goes on. f 

Import prices rose sharply in 1950, nen 
understandably resulted in a number of, <= 
wage demands being submitted. The © 
nation’s wage bill increased by £309 — 
million in the first eleven months of last 
year, compared with £93 million in 1950 = 

Ittis true that “ome 
some of the increase is paralleled by in= 
creased productivity, a share of which © 
trade unions have always rightly claimed. 
But would anybody suggest that the £309 — 
million wage increase. represented an 
actual increase in our living standards sot : 
that amount? 4 

The bulk of it was swallowed up by — 
increased -prices, leaving us practically * 
where we were. Indeed, it left those with 
lower incomes, like old age pensioners, i 
worse off. The question is—and it will i 
face the trade union movement more and 
more as the years go on, until we have ane 
firmer foundation to our economic -posi- ay 
tion—how far can we go on this road — 
before we reach the stage where we ate’, 
continually engaged in the exercise | 
chasing our own tails? - 

I want to stress that any sepa ee . 
to trade unions for a display of moderation | 
is not for the purpose of help Govern- ; 


wate restraint. I ask them fo support 
trade union policy of wage restraint, be- 
cause we do not want nominal wages | Lo 
go up and real wages to come down. 4 
The appeal for-moderation is an appe 
to common sense. No movement 
greater fund of that than the Br: 
union movement. It has never faile 
face facts, however unpleasant they ma: 
have been, and it has never lacked 
courage to act in accordance with th 
it has aacee Democracy can os = 


must Date responsibility. In the ae 


pea 


whole has never failed in this, the General — 
Council of the TUC submitted to the 
frembers its statement on wages policy. 
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ETWEEN now and November 4, the attention of most 
Americans (and of their friends and enemies through- 
out the world) will be engaged by the Presidential election. 
Fortunately, the nomination of Eisenhower and Stevenson 
ensures that the basic tenets of American foreign policy 
will not be at stake, as they would had Senator Taft, for 
example, been the Republican nominee: But the result 
nevertheless will have tremendous significance, not only for 
the United States but for all the allies in the free world. 


The mechanics of the Presidential election are peculiar. 
Americans do not vote directly for their President and Vice- 
President. On the contrary, in each State they vote for a 
number of “electors” equal to the total representation of 
the State in both House of Congress. It is these electors— 
531 in all—who actually vote for the President. 


The writers of the Constitution thought of these electors 
as being the leading citizens of each State, who would then 
meet and choose the country’s most outstanding citizen as 
President. This did actually happen when George Wash- 
ington was chosen as the first President. But with the rise 
of political parties the electors have become virtual auto- 
matons. In each State they are presented as a party slate 


and, with rare exceptions—one Tennessee elector in 1948 


J pa, “ 4 ’ q 
“ae - He once said “Action for action’s sake is 
My THE THINKER _ the last resort of mentally and morally ex- 
hausted men.” He is a lawyer by profession but is best known as 
Governor of Illinois. “I think government should be as small 
% “et get ol local in character as possible.” Stevenson declared that 
; he did not seek the Presidency and urged his supporters to with- 
2 san “4s Mey pled rie prepared qn both candidates seek 
the | n of being reluctantly forced to campai for th 
__ highest honour in the Western World. seal ae 
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STEVENSON v EISENHOWER - 


The Big American Line-Up 
by DAVID C. WILLIAMS* 


take its entire 45 electoral votes. 


Pan” | 


and since they were mainly Catholic, have. also added, to 


‘to win over: some of the Democratic States. 


ebe noted one outstanding exception—the South. The most 


* 
being the most recent instance—vote for their party's” 
nominee. Their role has become merely a formal one. 5 

One very important consequence of this system must be 
noted. In each State it is a “winner take all” system. 
Should the Eisenhower slate of electors carry the State of 
New York by as much as a mere handful of votes, he would 
Thus it is possible (and 
it has happened) for a candidate to win the Presidency, in 
spite of the fact that more Americans have voted for his: 
opponent. Of greater practical significance, however, is” 
the importance it gives the large and usually closely” 
balanéed States in the campaign—New York, California, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio. It is in these States that- most 
Presidential elections are won and lost. 


Each party, of course, begins the election with a number 
of States almost certainly on its side. Barring a major 
political upset, the Democratic Party is certain of the 
Southern States, and of such States as Kentucky, West - 
Virginia and Missouri, which border on the South. 
handicap of the Republican Party is that its “certain” 
States are much fewer—in 1936, indeed, it carried only th 
two New England States of Maine and Vermont. Since |. 
then, however, the Republicans have secured a reasonably 
firm hold on the block of wheat-growing States west of th 
Mississippi. oe 2 

Campaign strategy for the Democrats calls for concen-_ 
tration on the big and doubtful States. For the Republicans 
this is not enough. As the minority party, they must seek 
Before the 
nomination of Stevenson the Republicans had high hopes 
of invading the Democratic South. . These have now 
dwindled considerably, but they still hope to carry Texas, 
Eisenhower’s birthplace and a centre of disaffection with 
the policies of the present Democratic Administration. 

The Republican Party is ‘basically the Conservative 
Party of America. It draws its support largely from Pro- 
testants .of Anglo-Saxon extraction, who prevail in the 
middle-class groups and in the rural areas. To this must 


Protestant, the most rural, the most Anglo-Saxon sectio 
of all the United States, it remains Democratic because the | 
Republican Party is blamed for its defeat in the Civil W. re 
of 1861-65 and the military occupation of the South which’ 
followed it. tars 


Successive waves of immigration 


Aside from its stronghold in the South, the Democratic’. 
Party draws its support largely from the immigrants and _ 
descendants of immigrants in the big cities. Of these the 
first to arrive were the Irish, and Irish-American Catholi : 
have long been a dominant force in the Democratic: Party. 
Successive waves of immigration—notably the Germans, the _ 
Italians and the Poles—have added to Democratic strength 


Catholic influence within the party. For many years he 
one outstanding exception to the claim of the North or 


Democrats to be the “party of national and religious 
“minorities” were the Negroes, who voted. Republican 
because Abraham Lincoln, a Republican President, had 
liberated them from slavery. But, asa consequence’ of the 
"great gains they made under the Roosevelt and Truman 
_ Administrations, the Negroes have largely turned Democrat. 

Traditional factors like those above listed are still very 
important in American politics. The increasing proportion 
of Americans of non-Anglo-Saxon descent is, for instance, a 
factor in the growing strength of the Democratic Party. 
Nevertheless, the grip of tradition is losing something of 
its firmness. An Irish Catholic businessman, for example, 
‘is likely to turn Republican as he rises in the social and 
“economic scale. Likewise the Republicans, who long 
“neglected the minority groups, are now actively courting 
“them. Also, the proportion of Americans who. consider 
themselves independent in politics is rising. 


Economic issues dominate 


As the traditional patterns of voting have faded, the 
importance ef issues has increased. Outside the South, 
“€conomic issues have taken the dominant place. The better- 
off section of the population tend to vote Republican, the 
less-privileged, Democratic. The Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations, in fact, have tended to sharpen these issues. 
By following policies favourable to the working classes, 
they have forfeited some of the support the Democrats once 
“enjoyed among ‘conservative groups, and won for their 
‘party greatly increased support and enthusiasm from the 
‘trade unions. 

There were indications that Stevenson at first sought 
‘to establish himself as a “ middle-of-the-roader,” somewhat 
‘to the right of Truman. The pressure of the Democratic 
electorate, however, is forcing him to the left. Where at 
‘first his statements .on equality of opportunity for the 
Negroes tended to be rather vague, and drew considerable 
criticism from Negro leaders, now they have become. much 
‘more forthright. Where at first he favoured amendment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act (the law passed by the Republican 
Congress of 1947 and denounced by the trade unions), now 
he has come forth for outright repeal of the Act. 
¢ The desire for votes has also had its effect, on Eisen- 
-hower. When he was still insulated by his uniform from the 
realities of present-day American life, he spoke of social 
‘security with some contempt, saying a man could be really 
‘secure only in prison. Now he has not only endorsed the 
present system of social security, created by the Democrats, 
‘but has advocated its improvement. Some of his supporters 
‘are urging. that he take a strong stand on equality for 
‘Negroes. But he is restrained from moving too far both 
by his own deeply conservative views and by the reactionary 
character of large segments of the Republican Party. 

Handicapped in dealing with domestic issues, Eisen- 
ower has sought some point of attack on the Administra- 
‘tion’s foreign policy. This is difficult, since he himself has 
been so closely connected with it. It is a measure of the 
political pressures he has felt that he has spoken with a 
degree of indiscretion not typical of him in the past of 
liberating the countries of Eastern Europe now held by the 
‘ommunists. His more intelligent supporters tend to dis- 
aiss this as mere campaign talk. But it is dangerous talk, 
ni 1 Stevenson has. been pep to challenge him on it. 


In 1946 when he was Chief of Staff of the 
7 U.S. Forces, he told a reporter: “I can- 
not conceive of any circumstances that could drag out of me 


THE SOLDIER 


permission to consider me for any political post, from dog 
catcher to Grand High Supreme King of the Universe.” Two 
years later he said: “1 would refuse to accept nomination under 
any terms, conditions or promises.” Now he is up for the 
world’s biggest political appointment, and seems to want it. 


dates themselves. Through television, they will present 
themselves to the majority of American homes. But they 
will not neglect more traditional techniques, such as the 
campaign trains which criss-cross the country. Connected 
with them is a custom dear to Americans—the stop of the 
train in a small town for five minutes or so, while the 
candidate addresses a crowd gathered below the rear plat- 
form: Some of.these towns are so small that the trains do 
not stop at them regularly, but only on signal (that is 
“whistle stops”) and such towns have given the name 
“ whistle-stop”’ to this technique, which President ‘Truman 
put to very effective use in 1948. 


Eisenhower’s name, as the campaign opened, was tee 
better known than Stevenson’s. But the arbiter of D- Day 
has had difficulty in impressing Americans with his civilian 
personality, while Stevenson has turned out to be the most 
eloquent orator since Roosevelt. Barring a major upset, it 
looks like another Democratic victory. ro 
EEE SEaESEnnG 


* pavid Williams is Research and. Education Director of. 
Americans for Democratic Action, better know as A.D.A. For 
several years he was stationed in London, where he made count- 
less friends. Americans for Democratic Action is. not. Socialist, 
though many Socialists are members. It describes, itself as “an 
organisation of progressives, Gedicated to the achievement of - 
freedom and economic security for all people everywhere, 
through education and democratic political action. We believe,” 
they assert, “that rising living standards and lasting peace can 
be attained by democratic planning, enlargement of fundamental 


‘liberties and international co-operation.” They tend to lie some- 


where to the left of the main American parties... 


‘movement. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE FACTS YOU 
WANT TO KNOW 


FACT invites questions on current political and economic 
problems, preferably questions of information rather 


than opinion. 


They ‘will be answered by the Home 


Research, International, Local Government and Common- 
wealth experts of the Labour Party Head Office Staff. 


I would be glad if you could give me some 
information about the presence of British 
troops in Malaya. Are we resisting the 
Malayan nationalist movement, as some 
people maintain? (Robert Price, London, 
W 8.) 

SGOcIALISTS in this country are often 

suspicious of the presence of British 
troops in Malaya as they feel that it can- 
not be compatible with a Socialist attitude 
towards colonial territories. But the troops 
are not crushing a nationalist movement— 
they are protecting the people against the 
acts of a violent minority. 

The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) 
was formed in 1928, and has always been 
predominantly Chinese. When the Japanese 
invaded Malaya in 1941 the MCP offered its 
services to the Government, and its mem- 
bers were organised and trained to work 
behind the Japanese lines. Later, after the 
fall of Malaya, this force was enlarged into 
the Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army, 
and was joined by non-Communist patriots 
as well as British officers.who were para- 
chuted into the country. 

After the defeat of Japan the MPAJA 
came into the open and, during the interim 
period before the return of British forces, 
committed many acts of violence which 
destroyed much of their popularity. 


Subsequently the MPAJA was disbanded, 
but a large quantity of arms was hidden 
by the Communist Party. 

Very rapidly the MCP turned its atten- 
tion to the Trade Union Movement, and had 
succeeded by the end of 1945 in setting up 
“cells” called trade tnions for every 
type of trade and worker. ‘They joined 
together these trade unions with some bona- 
fide unions into the Pan-Malayan Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

_’ Although it was clear that the Federa- 
tion was not.a true trade union body, but 

a political adjunct of the MCP, the Govern- 

- “ment was unwilling to interfere with the 
However; in March, 1948, re- 
presentatives of Communist Parties from 
all over Asia met in Calcutta to plan a 

' common strategy, and shortly afterwards 


_ they began the campaign of violence and 


_ intimidation which led to the outlawing of 
_ the Communist Party and the so-called 
_ Federation of Trade Unions. 
Since then about 5.000 fanatics have held 
_ up the progress of the country. The atti- 
tude of the ordinary citizen can be judged 
__ from the fact that during Anti-Bandit Week 
me in 1950 more than 320,000 people volun- 
_ teered for service. Leaders of the three 
__Mmain communities published messages in 
support of the campaign. Dato Onn bin 


Ja’afar, leader of the Malays, said: “I con- 
sider this a great opportunity and a neces- 
sary measure of the people of Malaya to 
test their individual loyalty to the coun- 
try.” Leaders of the Malayan TUC, formed 
since 1948, also gave outspoken support. 

Naturally, the people of Malaya do not 
like the presence of large bodies of troops, 
but neither do they like the instigators of 
the Emergency. Recent moves towards the 
formation of a national Malayan Army may 
mean fewer British troops in the future 
and more Malayans defending their own 
country. 


Colonial Trade Unions 


Is there a Trade Union Movement in the 
colonies and, if so, is Britain encouraging 
its development ? (Norman Stoddart, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 

WENTY-TWO years ago there were 

only three registered trade unions in 
all the colonies, and in all but five of the 
Colonial Territories trade unions were re- 
garded as “illegal associations in restraint 
of trade.” The Labour Movement may 
well be proud of the fact that-in 1930 Mr. 
Sidney Webb, the Colonial Secretary, sent 
a dispatch to Colonial Governors recom- 
mending them to “ enact trade union legis- 
lation in their territories.” 

The significance of this dispatch lies in 
the fact that since then Britain has under- 
taken to help wage earners in the colonial 
territories to build their defences against 
what for them is the new and often con- 
fusing environment of factory and mine— 
a situation very different from that in Bri- 
tain itself when trade unionism was strug- 
gling for its existence. 

The Movement has made remarkable 
progress.in recent years. By 1942 the 
number had grown to 228 with a member- 
ship of 83,000. To-day there are more than 
1,200 with a 
membership ex- 
ceeding 700,000. 
This figure may 
sound small 
when compared 
with a total 
colonial poptila- 
tion of 70 mil- 
lion, but it must 
be remembered 
that the over- 
whelming 
majority of the 
people are still 
peasants. For 
example, in 
Nigeria, with a 
population of 
thirty million, 
there are not as 
many as ‘half a 
million -wage- 
earners. One of 
the most im- 
portant recent 
steps to be taken 
was the appoint- 
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Trade Unionis 


The number of wage-workers in most British Colo 
In the four West African territories, for example, only one in 60 — 
ge-worker and only one in 200 a trade union — 
The vast majority of the people are peasant farmers. 


of the population is a wa 


ie, 


- 
ment of experienced British trade union- -; 
ists to go out to the Colonies as trade union 
advisers attached to labour departments. 
There are now 24 such advisers at work in 
15 territories. z 

The British Trade Union Congress isi 
helping colonial unions by every means In 
its power. And recently the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions— 
opened a permanent bureau in Singapore: 
The ICFTU has, incidentally, two Colonial 
trade union officers on its executive board. 

One of the main problems to be solved 
in the multi-racial societies is how to re- 
place racial barriers by industrial and 
occupational loyalties. In the Malayan 
TUC every race is represented, but in 
Northern Rhodesia, -for instance, whites 
and Africans are organised into different 
unions. But with good will on both sides 
no doubt a comradeship of skill and trade 
rather than race can be developed. 


Alfred Krupp 


I see there are reports that Krupp, the 
German armament king, is to have his 
property restored to him. This man made 
millions supplying Hitler- with munitions” 
to kill British and Allied soldiers, not to 
mention the women and children of Lon- 
don, Coventry, Liverpool, Plymouth, and 
other blitzed cities. Can this really be true 
and, if it is, what does FACT think about 
it? (Florence Cummings, Kingsbury, 
London). 4 


ALFRED KRUPP, the former German. 
arms manufacturer, was released from- 
Landsberg prison last year after the com= 
mutation by the Americans of his Nurem=-_ 
berg sentence of twelve years for the em= | 
ployment of slave labour. In addition to” 
commutation of the sentence, the Ameri-— 
cans decided to sanction the restitution.of 
Krupp’s property. : 
A plan, under which it is proposed to” 
carry out the restitution was presented to 
the West German Federal Government 
early in August If this plan, which was 
drawn up after months of negotiation with 
Krupp’s American lawyers, is approved, he 
will receive cash payments amounting to” 
approximately £30 million in compensa-— 
tion for vested interests, mainly in Ger-— 
man coal and steel. In addition, he will be 
left in possession of assets worth about £25 
million, ranging from a locomotive factory 
and the once-famous foundry plant at 
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1, to" a Cea of hotals. The plan pro- 
"poses that the Krupp coal and steel com- 
e plex be split up into pee ey of new con- 
‘erns. 
‘Krupp will be debarred from acquiring 
_ voting shares.in the new concerns, but the 
r ‘plan contains nothing which would prevent 
F him from using his cash compensations in 
order to purchase non-voting shares. It is 
thus clear that in time, if he so desires, he 
will be able to regain a position of con- 


armaments industry. 

. The unhappy record of post-war relations 
- with Russia has compelled the West re- 
~ luctantly to accept the re-birth of this in- 
_ dustry, but few people foresaw a re-birth 
of the type envisaged in the Krupp plan. 
It is a far cry indeed from the policy of 
nationalisation and democratic operation 
advocated by the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The Allies are scarcely to be 
congratulated, after seven years of control 
over German industry, on having created. 
5 _ the conditions for a resurgence of its most 
Berscctonary elements. 


~ National Service 
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= I A the other day that the: period of 
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compulsory National Service in Belgium is 
being reduced from 24 to 21 months. | 
“a had been under the impression that all 

NATO countries enforced the same Nat- 
_ ional Service ‘period as ourselves, that is 
‘months. | What actually is the position 
in the various countries ? Cthel Winter- 
ley, ‘Oldham, Lancs.) 


Phe periods of National ~ Service at 
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‘Village Washhouses 


. In ‘the August FACT one of your contri- 
tors wrote of “Village washhouses, 
ere there. is waiter and’ electricity, to 
fi those who live in the sub-standard 
iy Please can you tell me any vil- 
ese are an established fact? 
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a to. provide baths and 
They may put in the most 
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siderable influence in the West German 
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* to only one-sixth of an acre per person, 
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ers to. do are great - achievements, but there is still 
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Training the Luftwaffe  { 


ee Oe ee LEAS WSS eae | 
Can you tell me how it is pessible tal 


| 
The Things They Say 
only seven years after the end of the war! 


i 
against Germany there should be talk of ~——-— 


= 
(W. Braintree Birmingham) "”? A Waiting Room for Death 


(W. Braintree, Birmingham.) 
The Editor, FACT. 


If and when the European Defence 
Community Treaty, which was signed last Sir, why are we so‘ complacent about 
our~good intentions towards old people? 


May, is ratified by the six participating 


ail 
y. a 
“a7 os 


countries—France, Italy, Belgium, Nether- Your technically excellent article on 
lands, Luxembourg and West Germany— | Lansbury Lodge in the September FACT ; 
West Germany will begin to provide a was, in my opinion, a reproach to usall SS 
defence contribution within the framework From what the article teli¢ u@ dike aoe 
of the European Defence Community: Lansbury Lodge must mean something to a 
It is intended that the EDC shall, if it| the residents there, but we are also told _ 4 
comes into being, operate as an element | that Lansbury Lodge is exceptional. aa 
of the NATO forces. Since Britain is a What the article implies, but does not ae 
member of NATO, though not of the | openly say, is that there must be millions fa 


European Defence Community, this would 
ive rise to the possibility of Germans, 
including German pilots, being trained in 
this country. 


Red China : 


Which ‘Governments officially recognise 
the Chinese Communist Government in 
Peking ? (Jchn Buckley, Bradford, Yorks.) 


The Chinese People’s Government has 
been recognised by the following countries: 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, USSR, North Korea, 


Yugoslavia, Burma, India, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, UK, Norway, Sweden, - 
Denmark, Finland, Switzerland, Israel, 
Viet Minh, Albania, Netherlands, Mongolia, 
Indonesia, East Germany. 


Food Production 


Your diagram in last month’s FACT, 
showing - the number of mouths to feed per 
square mile in various countries, was stag- 
gering. 1 should like to know how much 
land we have in this country capable of 
‘cultivation and what use is made of it. 
(Mrs. P. Briggs, Doncaster.) 

We have 48 million acres of farmland in 
the United Kingdom “and 50 million people.’ 
Of this farmland, over one-third is rough 
grazing on hilly and mountainous country 
and over a quarter is pastureland. Of the 
remaining farmland, ‘roughly one-third in 
any given year is lying fallow or tempor- 
arily under grass, leaving about 13 million 
acres growing crops; one-quarter of an 
acre per person in the United Kingdom. 
(A regulation minimum size football pitch 
100 yards by 50 yards is just over an acre.) 
So neglected was British agriculture before 
- the war that land under crops in 1939 came 


of healthy old age pensioners elsewhere 
with literally nothing to do, for whom life 
is simply a waiting-room for death. Our 
philanthropy has, in fact, saved them from 
dying from want so that they may dies ‘5 
more slowly from boredom. : 

This is what comes of being sentimental 
about old age. Politicians have accepted 
too readily in the past the dreary plati- — 
tudes about “ honourable retirement.” and 
“life’s peaceful eventide.” Eventides are _ 
all right if you have a private income ie 
which will pay for a hobby or keep a car 
running, but a pension that just keeps life 
idly ticking over is simply a humane killer, 


How do I know this?) Ask any healthy 
_O.A.P. who tries to live on pension, plus | 
grant. Go into the suburban parks in the 
daytime. Look at the public benches in — 
| the squares and market places. In reason- \ 
able weather they are packed with people - 
without a timetable. Every tiny diversion 
is eagerly seized upon so that the grat 
itous eventide may pass more BEES 
night. Ns 
~ What must we do about it? First, chat 
our melodramatic allergy to “ dying 
harness.” Then change our whole appro 
to the general problem of age and 
‘once and for all whether we vee 
people to be happy as well as alive. 
have made quite a good job of organi 
the education of ‘society from inf. 
‘There can be no doubt that we can 
i; organise the useful paid occupation 
same people in old age. It must, of 
be voluntary, and in my opinion i 
to be regular. Examples? The hu 
and one light assembly jobs tha 


Park playground custodians (we 
them, badly). Light gardening and 
though millions were short of food. It is} pital mending. iis i aad m 
thus roughly true to say that there are at i 
_ three acres in production to-day for every paseas plenty of thought and organ te) 
two before the war. Wheat output is iM ‘My name is not Bedeaux*. I just a6 
30 per cent greater, coarse grains output | like the idea of life getting -unnecessar 
double, potatoes. double, sugar beet 40 per | tedious. — 
cent greater, milk about 30° per cent ; GEORGE WARRIS, Nottingha 
greater” and eggs about 20 per cent greater. * George Bedeaux devised the Bed 
‘Beef production is back. to pre-war, but | System for boosting output between the 


lved timing workers with stop-watches 
_other meats have not yet caught up. These ee ‘getting tae scapes often considered 


harsh. The Bedeaux System was regarded as acs 


223s for improvement. - | inhuman im many quarters.—Editor. 


KING GEORGE V AND MR. MACDONALD 
by Herbert Morrison, CH, MP 


AROLD NICOLSON has, I. think, 

achieved an outstanding biographical 
success in his “‘ King George the Fifth—His 
Life and Reign.” This book is published 
by Constable at 42s. and may be obtained, 
I understand, from the Labour Party book- 
shop. 

I was active in politics throughout the 
reign of King George, V, and during part of 
the time I was a Minister. It is clear tc 
me that Mr. Nicolson, and those who have 
helped him, have taken enormous trouble. 


The author is to be congratulated, not 
only for giving us a realistic picture of the 
character, life and work of a much re- 
spected monarch who lived through diffi- 
eult and stirring times, but also for con- 
tributing valuable material to the study of 
the working of the British Constitution and 
our political institutions, together with an 
inside picture of the day-to-day work and 
responsibilities of the King. The nearly 
600 pages of this volume constitute not only 
a great biography, but a valuable contribu- 
tion to political science. 

George V was a constitutional monarch. 
He did notiet his private political opinions 
influence his work as King. The course he 
took in relation to the political crisis of 
1931, when he urged Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to form a National Government, 
was open to argument, and more than one 
‘interpretation can be made. It is true, 
however, that he had strong advice in 


favour of the course he took from Sir Her- 
bert Samuel (now Lord Samuel), then Act- 


“I have little doubt that he 
was actuated by the most 
sincere motives, but it seems to me_ that 
the course he took was open to question.” 


THE KING 


ing Leader of the Liberal Party, and con- 
currence from Mr. Baldwin, as Leader of 
the Conservative Party. In the end, he re- 
ceived what may be taken either as 
acquiescence or advice for the same course 
of action from the Prime Minister, Mr. 
MacDonald, who, however, so acted with- 
out first consulting with, or even inform- 
ing, his colleagues in the minority Labour 
Government. 


The natural and proper procedure 
would, I think, have been for the Labour 
Government to have met Parliament, when 
undoubtedly it would have been defeated, 
and then for Mr. 
Baldwin to have 
eformed a Conserva- 
tive Government, or 
a Government of 
such coalition ee 
character as he 
could. get together without the Labour 
Party. Or for the Government to have re- 
signed and Mr. Baldwin to have become 
Prime Minister. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. MacDonald was wrong in the course 
he took, and, as the book records, I told 
him at the time that he would find it easier 
to get into a peace-time coalition with the 
Tories. and Liberals than to get out of 
it, and that I would certainly not join him. 


I have little doubt that the King was 
actuated by the most sincereand public- 
spirited motives, but it seems to me that 
the course he took on this occasion was 
open to question. I put it no higher than 
that. 


It is a general assumption that the private 


political opinions of George V were Con- THE MINISTER 


servative. I should think that this is 
probably right. Nevertheless, Mr. Nicol- 
son’s: book reveals a king who manifested 
warm human sympathy and understanding. 
A constitutional monarch has the right to 
warn Ministers as to the possible bad con- 
sequences of certain policies, to make repre- 
sentations to them, and discuss matters of 
policy with them. What he must do in 
the end is) to accept the advice of his 
Ministers, and this George V did. In the 
exercise of these rights we find a whole 
series of most interesting, and what will 
to many people be unexpected, expressions 
of view of a humane and progressive char- 
acter. For example, he made it clear that 
he was very worried about the forcible 
feeding of the suffragettes in prison, about 
unemployment and as to any tendency to- 
wards a vindictive policy against the trade 
unions after the General Strike of 1926. 


In addition to describing events, Mr. 
Nicolson addresses himself to_two absorb- 
ing questions: How does a monarchy func- 
tion in a modern State, and to what extent 


“1 told him he would ~ 
find it easier to get 
into a peace-time coalition than to get — 
out of it, and that | would not join him.” 


were the powers and influences of thé 
monarchy diminished or increased during 
the 25 years in which George the Fifth © 
reigned? : 


The Times Literary Supplement had this 
to say of Mr. Nicolson’s book: “For the 
first time a King has been shown at full 
length by an experienced historian and 
accomplished man of. letters who. had 
reached maturity when the reign he is | 
describing began, and who has had some 
close experience of public affairs ... 
At no point in this book does the reader 
feel that he is being offered an interpreta- 
tion of. behaviour or of events which, if 
the subject were not royal, would be dis- 
missed as sycophantic. The King is 
described as, what he was; judgments are 
passed» upon him as naturally as they- 
would be had he been a public man not 
on the throne.” 


The serious student will find this very 
readable book not only interesting but’ of 
great educational value. . 
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TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE 


LONDON, S.W.1 
From C. R. ATTLEE, O.M., C.H., MP. September 1952 


Dear Secretary, 
"FACT" 


I wish to make a particular appeal to all Labour Parties and Trade 
Unions to give every possible support to the new "FACT," our own national 
magazine. . 


For the first time for many years the Labour Party is producing a 
national publication which is to be sold both to party members and to the 
public through the medium of the bookstalls and newsagents’ shops. This 
will mean that from November onwards FACT will be on public sale in every 
‘part of the country on the first of each month. , 


It is vital to the success of this venture that all our members and 
supporters should become readers themselves and at the same time persuade 
their friends, neighbours and workmates to do the same. I hope sincerely 
that you will respond readily to this appeal and co-operate to the full 
tm the proposals which our Head Office is sending to you. 


A wide circulation and an established readership will guarantee 

_ guecess and at the same time place at the disposal of both the Party and 
the public a readily accessible source of information and argument which 
will be of inestimable value to our Cause. 
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To Secretaries of: 
Constituency and Local Labour Parties 


_--APPiliated Trade Unions 


Women’s Sections and — 
Leagues of Youth 


on Labour’s 


The DAILY HERALD gets home with 
brightly presented news, sane views on public 
affairs, and informative and entertaining 
features for every member of the family. 


You Can 
Rely 


Team Work 
Every week a talented team of reporters, 
artists, photographers and ‘writers 


combines to create yet another issue of 
REYNOLDS NEWS, the great Democratic 


“mewspaper. Thus each week is forged ' 


another link in the long, unbroken 
REYNOLDS chain that stretches back a 
hundred years. World news, sports, 


politics, fashions, home. topics, entertain- 


ments—all are expertly handled by men 
and women of vast experience to give you 
a carefully balanced Sunday paper of 
character and distinction. Place a regular 
order with your newsagent NOW, 


REYNOLDS ee 


NEWS. 
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EVERY SUNDAY 


' Published by the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, SW 1, and 
Wicklow Street, Londo 


London, S.W.1 


| | Please deliver FACT each month, — 
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FACT is now available on the. book= % 
stalls and may be ordered from Ria 
hewsagent in the ordinary way. If 
you tear off this slip and pine it to” 
him, regular delivery. will be assured, 
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